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CHRISTENING-ROBES FOR PRESENTS, 

2* GUINEAS. 


BABIES’ 

CLOAKS, 

1 GUINEA. 


BABIES’ 


Sold by the Yard. 

marriage outfits complete. 

White Dressing Gowns, 1 Gutnca; 

Cotton Hosiery, 2s. 6d.; 

Patent Corsets, I6s. 6d.; 

Real Balbriggan Hosiery. 

Outfit for India Voyage. 

Longcloth Chemises, 2s. 9d.; 

Nightgowns, 8s. 9d.; 

Slips, 3s. 9d; 

this part of the business under the 

MANAGEMENT OF MRS. TAYLOR. 

LADIES’ RIDING TROUSERS. 

Chamois Leather, with Black Feet. 

Waterproof Riding Talma, 1* Guinea. 

Young Gentlemen’s Superfine Cloth Jackets, 35s.; 

School ditto, 25s. 

Young Gentlemen’s Shirts, 5s. 6d. 

Naval Cadets’ Outfits, complete. 

RIDING HABITS b\ TO SI GUINEAS. 

Linsey Riding Habits 
for little Girls, 

Guineas. 

Everything of the Superior Excellence for which the House has been celebrated for 

Thirty Years. 

53, BAKER STREET, 

W. G. TAYLOR. 



BABIES’ 

HOODS, 

1 GUINEA. 


BERCEAU-NETTES, 25 GUINEAS. 


Babies’ Baskets, 1 Guinea. 
Christening Caps. 1 Guinea. 

Shirts, 2s. Caps, 2s. 6d. Gowns, 6s. 

All the beautiful Materials used iii the business 



* June , 1861. 


(Met) /arm jUwdiser. 


NE1 V WOR KS. 

Post 8vo., 

FORAYS among SALMON and DEER. By J. Conway, 

[7?i June . 

Tost 8vo., with Illustrations, 

A CRUISE in the CLAYMORE on the COAST of 

SYRIA during the Present Troubles. By Mrs. Harvey. \_In June. 


Hew Serial by Mr. Anthony Trollope. With Illustrations by J. E. Millais, A.R.A. 

On June 1st will be published, Part IV., price Is., of 

ORLEY FARM. A Tale. By Anthony Trollope. Author of 

‘ Framley Parsonage,* ( Dr. Thorne,* ‘ Barchester Towers,* &c. 

Fcap. 8vo., 3s. 6c?., 

TANNHAUSER ; or, The Battle of the Bards. A Poem. By 

Neville Temple and Edward TnEVor.. [This day. 


2 vols., post 8vo., 18s., 

THE ENGLISH AT HOME. Essays from the ‘Revue des 

Deux Mondes.’ By Alphonse Esquiros. Translated and Edited by Lascelles 
Wraxall. 

• It will be inferred, from our notice of “ The English at Home,” that, with no pretensions to a really 

philosophical treatment, the subject has been handled cleverly, amusingly, and reflectively. The author 
has limited himself to the outward forms and surroundings of English life, painting what he has seen, 
what has interested himself, and what is likely to interest others, with rare fidelity, and great de¬ 
scriptive power. The motive which has animated him in the composition of his Essays is the high and 
honourable one of assisting to remove prejudice and enlighten ignorance, and thus to render the two fore¬ 
most empires of the earth as majestic in their friendship as they have been magnificent in their rivalry. 
A task so generously undertaken, and so conscientiously executed, deserves the double success, material 
and moral, which we desire to predict for it.’— Spectator. . , . .. , 

«M Esquiros himself is a sort of a French Washington Irving, in his zealous pursuit and his cordial 
appreciation of the latent characteristics of English life; though at the same time that he views English 
manners and institutions sympathetically, even those that dissent from him must allow that he Judges 

them with a frank independence.We can go further with M. Esquiros in desiring that a better 

agreement on the spirit of the institutions which rule civil life, will tend to approximate the character 
and genius of the two peoples still nearer, and as his own book is unquestionably an effort in this direc¬ 
tion, It has our warmest sympathy and our cordial approbation.’—Times, May 25, 1861. 

2 vols., post 8vo., 16s., 

LA BE AT A. a Novel. By Thomas Adolphus Trollope. 

«<« La Beata ” is a novel of which there is nothing to say hut what is good. It is a charming story, and, 
though the theme is as old as the world, it has the eternal and ever-renewed freshness of life itself. The 
story required to be very skilfully handled; and, in liis management of poor Beata, the author lias shown 
himself an artist as well as a thorough gentleman. It is a Btory in which the narrator reveals himself and 
Lis own nature more than the incidents and characters with which he has to deal. As a picture of Italian 
domestic and interior life and manners it is excellent.’— Athenmim. 

* Mr. Adolphus Trollope has written a most charming tale—one which most persons will read with 
tears, and which none but a person utterly devoid of feeling can peruse without being deeply affected. . .. 
Wo know of no more charming, tender, and pathetic story than that of “ La Beata. * ’— London Review. 

New Sporting Novel. Second Edition. Post 8vo., 9s., 

MARKET HARBOROUGH ; or, How Mr. Sawyer went to 

the Shires. 

t From the very beginning of the hero’s adventures a certain interest is experienced which never falls 
off, and the only annoyance felt is that the visit of Mr. Sawyer to the Shires terminates so soon. Indeed, 
the fault here perceptible may with equal truth be urged against Major White Melville in some of his 
previous writings, his finishing being too abrupt.’— Press. 

On June 1st, price 7s. 6c?., 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. Vol. I. With the original Illus- 

trations. Forming the New Volume of the 4 Illustrated Library Edition of Mr. Charles 
Dickens's Works.* 

In fcap. 8vo., 4s., 

OURSELVES, our FOOD, and our PHYSIC. By 

Benjamin Ridge, M.D. [This day, 

CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


HISTORY OF FREIDRICH THE SECOND, 

CALLED FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 

With Portraits and Maps. Third Edition, Yols. I & II, demy 8vo, 40s. Vols. III. & IV. are In the Tress. 


UNIFORM EDITION. 

Handsomely printed in Crown Octavo, price Six Shillings per Volume. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: A HISTORY. In 2 Volumes. 12s. 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. With Elucidations 
and Connecting Narrative. In 3 Volumes. 18s. 

LIFE OF JOHN STERLING-.—LIFE OF SCHILLER. One Vol. 6s. 
CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. In 4 Volumes. 24s. 
SARTOR RESARTUS.—HERO WORSHIP. One Volume. 6s. 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. One Volume. 6s. 

CHARTISM.—PAST AND PRESENT. One Volume. 6s. 

TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN ROMANCE. One Volume. 6s. 

WILHELM MEISTER. By Gothe. A Translation. In 2 Volumes. 12s. 

CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 

STANDARD EDITIONS of POPULAR AUTHORS. 

These Volumes are handsomely printed in crown Svo., and published at Five Shillings each. 


On June 3rd will be published, 

TILBURY NOGO; 

OR,"PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF AN UNSUCCESSFUL MAN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ BIG BY GRANB.’ 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S CASTLE RICHMOND. A Novel. 2nd Edition. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S DOCTOR THORNE. A Novel. 5th Edition. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THE BERTRAMS. A Novel. 5th Edition. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THE KELLYS AND THE O’KELLYS. 4th Edit. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MACDERMOTS OF BALLYCLORAN. 3rd Edit. 

W. M. THACKERAY’S IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. With Illustrations by the 
Author. 3rd Edition. 

ALBERT SMITH’S WILD OATS AND DEAD LEAVES. 2nd Edition. 

Crown 8vo. 

MRS. GASKELL’S NORTH AND SOUTH. 4th Edition. 

G. A. SALA’S GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT. With some London Scenes they 
Shine upon. 2nd Edition. 

W. H. WILLS’S OLD LEAVES GATHERED FROM ‘HOUSEHOLD 

WORDS.’ 

ROBERT-HOUDIN’S MEMOIRS: Ambassador, Author, and Conjuror. Written by 
Himself. 3rd Edition. J . * 

MISS MULOCH’S HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 6th Edition. 

CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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New Publications. 


Fourth Edition. Post 8vo. With Map. 4s. 

A MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. By Walter White. 

Second Edition. Post 8vo. With Maps. 4s. 

A LONDONER’S WALK TO THE LAND’S END AND A 

TRIP TO THE SCILLY ISLES. By Walter White. 

Post 8vo. 4s. Qd. 

PRACTICAL MILITARY SURVEYING AND SKETCHING. 

By Captain DRAYSON, R.A. With numerous Diagrams. 

Post 8vo. 6s. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. For Schools and Families. By A. 

F. FOSTER, late Assistant-Commissioner on Education. With Eighty-seven Illustrations. 
Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 

THE THRESHOLD OF CHEMISTRY. By C. W. Heaton. 

With numerous Illustrations. 

In one voL Demy 8vo. With 30 Illustrations by Phiz. 16s. 

ONE OF THEM. By Charles Lever. 

Onevol. Post 8vo. 9s. 

THE ISLAND OF THE SAINTS: a Pilgrimage through Ire- 

land. By Julius Rodenjberg. Translated by Lascelles Wraxall. 

Post 8vo. 8s. 

ROMAN CANDLES. 

One Vol. Post 8vo. With a Portrait. 12s. 

PxYTJL THE POPE AND PAUL THE FRIAR. A Story of 

an Interdict. By Thomas Adolphus Trollope. 

8vo. Second Edition. 6s. 

THE MIND OF SHAKSPEARE. By the Rev. A. A. Morgan. 

Three Vols. Demy 8vo. 50s. 

HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF EDMUND 

BURKE. By Thomas Macknight. 

One Vol. Post 8vo. 6s. 

THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. By Chas. Dickens. 

Crown 8 vo. 16s, 

COSTUME IN ENGLAND. By F. W. Fairholt. A New 

Edition, with Additions and upwards of 700 Woodcuts by the Author. 

Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

SOCIAL ASPECTS OF REVOLUTION; in a Series of Letters 

from Florence. Reprinted from the 4 Athenaeum/ With a Sketch of Subsequent 
Events up to the Present Time. By Theodosia Trollope. 

Fourth Edition. Post 8vo. 9s. 

THE WEST INDIES AND THE SPANISH MAIN. By 

Anthony Trollope. 

One Vol. Post 8vo. With Illustrations. 9s. 

OVER THE STRAITS; a Visit to Victoria. By Louisa Anne 

Meredith, Authoress of ‘ Our Home in Tasmania/ 

New Edition. With Additions. Post 8vo. 10s. 

CHAMOIS-HUNTING IN THE MOUNTAINS OF BA- 

VARIA. By Charles Boner. With Illustrations. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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The temporary relief obtained by means of Pills or other medicines is purchased at the 
high price of the aggravation and of the perpetuating the disease/ —Dr. Henry. 


NO MORE PILLS OR ANY OTHER MEDICINE 

For Indigestion (Dyspepsia), Debility, Cough, Asthma, Consumption, Habitual Con- 
stipation , Palpitation , Nervous , Bilious , and Liver Complaints , 

Acidity, Rheumatism, Gout, &c . 

DU BARRY’S DELICIOUS HEALTH-RESTORING POOD, 

REVALENTA ARABICA, 

effectuall y the above complaints and their consequences, and saves fiftv times its cost in 
„larkv„ C ^ e n J'f‘° rng , perfcct , digestion ' 3t ™S nerves, sound ind refjeshtag 8 S, ftmcTona 
, d , nervous aud muscular energy to the most enfeebled, without any of the uncertainties 
annoyances, and ruinous expenses incurred by Medicine, Cod Liver Oil, or visits to distant climes. ’ 

Shorland^ 10 N °' 36 ’ 418 ‘ * We “ U the safest remedy.’-Andrew Ure, M.D., F.R.S.; Dr. Ilarvey, Dr. 

ess? 

SiSfln^n? fSL S? 7 and bl , adder ’ such ^ stone or gravel, inflammatory irritation and cramp of the 
Ur?& Wurze^^^fessortj/M&didiie^and^actiaLl^M.D.'in SC”"* ^ b “ ~^on. 
constinaHnn P f y ca ? s> indescribable agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough 

nea^ t ^s 1 , 0 N 0 rfolk/ nC ^ , 688 at th ° stomach ’ and vomitin &- Maria Joly, Wortham Ling’, 

Cure No. 52,087. Field-Marshal the Duke of Pluskow, of a gastric inflammation of the stomach. 

° f ta6eDa ’ horrible suffering, of the 

funcTi?nl°' 48 ’ ,2l ‘ General Baron de Zaluskowsky, of many years’ fearful disorders of the digestive 

ue^,^ Cross. Herts, of extreme 

Cure No. 36,212. Captain Allan, of epileptic fits. 

Cure No. 42,110. Major Edie, of enlargement of the liver, and total prostration of strength. 

Cure No. 36,416. Rev. Dr. Minster, of cramps, spasms, and daily vomitings. 

Cure No. 26,418. Dr. Harvey, of diarrhoea and debility. 

gestion/ 0 ' 52 ' 612 ' ^ Countes3 o£ Castlestuart, of many years' irritability, bile, and indi- 

Cure No. 54,812. Miss Virginia Zeguers, of consumption, 
indigestion, Ind 181 Fleet Street ’ London ’ * twenty-five years' nervousness, constipation, 

nervousness, Kect ° ry * Norfolk ' of ei S ht y ears * dyspepsia, 

lungs, spitting^Vblo^^l^^^mngemen^pa^Ufddea&ess, ° f Frixnley ’ Surrey * of thirt y years’ diseased 
Cure No. 46,814. Mr. Samuel Laxton, Leicester, two years’ diarrhoea. 

4 Ir * alt cases of indigestion, ^d^wtkuUrly^S^^H^r^^^^^ 1 ^? near ^akenham, Norfolk, 
sider it the best of remedies.—James T. CampbelL’ ^ ^ m ° re than USUally affccted > 1 con- 

infants and children with!— ada P ted to rear and strengthen 

Children.’ 0UtJa ’ M ' D '> p hysiaan to the Samaritan Hospital of Women and 

in^lar testimony from many thousand other respectable parties, who will cheerfully answer any 


Sold in Canisters, 1 lb. 2s. 9 d .: 2 lb 4s • 19 in oo. ox 
The 12 lb. and 24 lb. Canisters carriage free on receipt of pLt nffiVl n ^ Su ? er * efined <l ua lity, 10 »>„ 33S, 
77, Regent Street, London: Fortnum, Mason ^7co P?S-i? rder l by ***** Du Barry and Co. 
and at 63 and 150 Oxford Street; 229 and 330 Strand • 4 y *. Abbis ’ 60 * Gracechurch Street; 

Chemists in the world. ’ JU trand > 4 Chea Pside, London; and through all Grocers mid 
















ORLEY FARM ADVERTISER. 


BY ROYAL 

METALLIC 

TO THE 



COMMAND. 

PENMAKER 

QUEEN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 

Respectfully invites the attention of the Public to the following Numbers of his 

PATENT METALLIC PENS* 

which, for Quality of Material, Easy Action, and Great Durability, will insure 
universal preference. 

For General Use.— Nos. 2, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Fine Points. 

For Bold Free Writing.— Nos. 3, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Medium Points. 

For Gentlemen’s Use.— FOR LARGE, FREE, BOLD WRITING.—The Black Swan 
Quill, Large Barre Pen, No. 808. The Patent Magnum Bonum, No. 263. In Medium and 
Broad Points. 

For General Writing.— No. 263. In Extra-Fine and Fine Points. No. 262. In 
Fine Points. Small Barrel. No. 810. New Bank Pen. No. 840. The Autograph Pen. 

For Commercial Purposes.— The celebrated Three-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 382. 
The celebrated Four-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 202. The Public Pen, No. 292. The 
Public Pen, with Bead, No. 404. Small Barrel Pens, fine and Free, Nos. 392, 405, 603. 

To be had of every respectable Stationer in the World. 


wholesale and for exportation, at the 

Manufactory: Victoria Works, Graham Street; and at 99 New Street, 
Birmingham; 91 John Street, New York; and of 
WILLIAM DAVIS, at the London Depdt, 37 Gracechurch Street, E,C. 


JUST PUBLISHED, SECOND EDITION. 


THE THAIV1ES ANGLER. 



BY 


ARTHUR SMITH. 

One Shilling . 

CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, PICCADILLY; 

AND ALL BOOKSELLERS AND FISHING-TACKLE SHOPS 





























6 -ORLEY FARM ADVERTISER. 

BROWN & POLSON’S 

PATENT CORN FLOUR. 

The 1 Lancet* states , 

‘ This is Superior to anything of the kind known.’ 

First of the kind Manufactured and Patented in the United Kingdom and France, as 
explained with Engravings in The Illustrated London News of May 26th, I860. 1 repared 

without fermentation, it is warranted to keep sweet for years. ... , , 

It is respectfully suggested that the Trade Mark and name m full should be »^ r ' e ^® n , 
each Package, as similar articles are sometimes substituted or recommended as the same, 
or ‘ as good as Brown & Polson’s. 

BROWN & POLSON, Manufacturers and Purveyors to Her Majesty, 

PAISS.B-2-, SfflAWCHESTEIt, BO SL1M, M3 3LOJJPOXJ. 

EPPS’S COCOA. 

- ->£ = ■■ - 

T HE delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, and invigorating 
power of this Preparation, have procured its general adoption as 

A MOST DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 

Sold in i lb., i lb., and 1 lb. Packets, at Is. (hi. per lb., by Grocers. 

EACH PACKET IS LABELLED 

JAMES EPPS, HOMOEOPATHIC CHEMIST, LONDON. 

THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION 

OF THE WORKS OF 

MR. CHARLES DICKENS, 

Beautifully printed in Post Octavo, and carefully Revised by the Author. With the 
" Original Illustrations. 

NOW ISSUING IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, l‘RICE 7s. Oil. EACH. 

Already Published. 

PICKWICK PAPERS. 2 vols. 15s. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 vols. 15s. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. Vol. 1. 

To be followed by 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. Vol. 2. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 2 vols. 

BARNABY RUDGE. 2 vols. 

SKETCHES BY BOZ. 1 vol. 

OLIVER TWIST. 1 vol. 

DOMBEY AND SON.. 2 vols. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. 2 vols. 

PICTURES FROM ITALY, & AMERICAN NOTES. 1 vol. 

BLEAK HOUSE. 2 vols. 

LITTLE DORRIT. 2 vols. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 1 vol. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 

































ORLEY FARSI ADVERTISER. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 



CAMOMILE FILLS 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain Remedy for Indigestion. They act as a 
powerful tonic and gentle aperient; are mild in their operation; safe under any circumstances; 
and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use. 
Sold in Bottles at Is. l£(/. f 2s. 9 d., and 11s. each, in every town in the kingdom. 

CAUTION ! Be sure to ask for * NOR I ON’S PILLS,* and do not be persuaded to 
purchase the various imitations. 



BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

RIMMEL’S PERFUME "VAPORIZER. 

An Elegant, Cheap, and Portable Apparatus, for diffusing the fragrance 
of flowers in apartments, ball-rooms, &c.. and for purifying the air in 
houses and sick chambers. Recommended by Dr. Letheby, Dr. 
Hassall, &c., as greatly superior to the means in use hitherto. 

Price, from 6s. upwards. 

Sold by all Perfumery Dealers, and by the Inventor and Patentee, 

E, RIMMEL, Perfumer to the Queen, 

96 Strand, & 24 Cornhill, London ; and 17 Boulevard des Italiens, Taris. 


MORE GRAY HAIR. 

TTN WIN & ALBERT’S 

U COLUMBIAN HAIR- 
DYE, after Twenty Years’ con¬ 
stant use over the whole world, 
is now universally acknow¬ 
ledged to be the only hair-dye 
\ simple in application, and satis¬ 
factory in the result. 

In cases at 5s. 6 d., 10 s. 6 d., and 2U. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 



KEATI N G*S 

PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROYING 
POWDER. 


H air-dyeing rooms.— unwin 

and ALBERT’S, 24 Piccadilly, are as private 
and replete with every convenience and comfort as 
a lady’s own dressing-room, and where the hair can 
be coloured the lightest shade of flaxen or the dark¬ 
est shade of brown or black, by experienced assist¬ 
ants at moderate charges. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 

And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
the finest Starch sue ever used. 

Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 


T his powder is quite haem- 

less to Animal life, but is unrivalled in de¬ 
stroying Fleas, Bugs, Emmets, Flies, Cockroaches, 
Beetles. Gnats, Mosquitoes, Moths in Furs, and 
every other species of insects in all stages of meta¬ 
morphosis. 

Sportsmen will find this an invaluable remedy 
for destroying Fleas in their Dogs, as also Ladies 
for their Pet Dogs, and sprinkled about the nests 
of Poultry it will be found extremely efficacious in 
exterminating those insects with which they are 
usually infested. It is perfectly harmless in its 
nature, and may be applied without any appre¬ 
hension, as it has no qualities deleterious to 

ANIMAL LIFE, 

Sold in rackets, is., 2s. C d., and 4s. 6d. each, or 
post free for 14, or treble size for 36 postage stamps, 
THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London, E.C., and by all Agents lor 
Keating’s Cough Lozenges. 

Take notice each genuine packet bears the above 
name and address. 





















SLACKS SILVER ELECTRO PLATE 


IS A STRONG COATING OF PURE SILVER OVER NICKEL, 

MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY: RICHARD AND JOHN SLAGII. 


The fact of Twenty Years’ wear is ample proof of its durability, and in the hardest use it can never show the bra 
under-surface so much complained of by many purchasers of Electro-plate. 

EVERY ARTICLE FOR THE TABLE AS IN SILVER. 


OLD GOODS REPLATED EQUAL TO NEW. 



12 Table Forks or Spoons. 
12 Dessert Forks or Spoons 
12 Tea Spoons .... 


Electro-Plated 
Fiddle Pattern. 

Strong Plated 
Fiddle Pattern. 

Thread Pattern. 

£ s. d. 

£. s. d. 

£. s. d. 

1 10 0 

1 18 0 

2 8 0 

10 0 

1 10 0 

1 15 0 

0 12 0 

0 18 0 

13 6 


King’s and Thread 
with Shell. 

£. s. d. 

3 0 0 
2 2 0 
I 10 0 


SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. 

Messrs. SLACK have been celebrated 50 years for the superior manufacture of their Cutlery. 

IVORY TABLE KNIVES, 16s., 20s., 22s.; DESSERT, Us., 14s., 15s. 6 d. per dozen. Best quality, warranted n 
to come loose in the handles. Orders Carriage Free per Rail. 

SLACK’S CATALOGUE, with. 350 Drawings and Prices, Gratis or Post Free. 



SANUSTBRS* 

Sun-Shades, Parasols, 
and Umbrellas. 



SUN-SHADES, 

In the New Colours for this Season, in rich Lyons Glace' 
and Moire Silks, in all sizes, with Plain and Ivory 
Mountings. 

fam(dy mmmm . 

For F6tes and Flower-Shows, in every variety of Style, 
with Flounces, plain Fringes, Lace, &c. 

LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 

Silk and Alpaca Umbrellas, 

On Fox’s Paragon Frames, in all qualities and sizes. 


W. & J. 

140 REGENT STREET, W. . 
94 FLEET STREET, E.C, 


SANGSTER, 

10 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 
75ICHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


guilty, or not guilty. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Furnival, the intruder was Mre. Furnival 
—whether he pleased or whether he did not please. There she 
was in his law chamber, present in the flesh, a sight pleasing neither 
to her husband nor to her husband’s client. She had knocked at the 
outside door, which, in the absence of*the fag, had been opened by 
Mr. Crabwitz, and had immediately walked across the passage towards 
her husband’s room, expressing her knowledge that Mr. Furnival 
was within. Mr. Crabwitz had all the will in the world to stop 
her progress, but he found that he lacked the power to stay it for 
a moment. 

The advantages of matrimony are many and great—so many and 
£0 great, that all men, doubtless, ought to marry. But even matri¬ 
mony may have its drawbacks; among which unconcealed and 
undeserved jealousy on the part of the wife is perhaps as dis¬ 
agreeable as any. What is a man to do when he is accused before 
the world, before any small fraction of the world, of making love to 
some lady of his acquaintance ? What is he to say ? What way is he 
to look? ‘ My love, I didn’t. I never did, and wouldn’t think of 
it for worlds. I say it with my hand on my heart. There is 
Mrs. Jones herself, and I appeal to her.’ He is reduced to that! 
But should any innocent man be so reduced by the wife of his 
bosom ? 

I am speaking of undeserved jealousy, and it may therefore 
be thought that my remarks do not apply to Mrs. Furnival. They 
do apply to her as much as to any woman. That general idea as 
to the strange goddesses was on her part no more than a suspicion: 
and all women who so torment themselves and their husbands may 
plead as much as she could. And for this peculiar idea as to Lady 
Mason she had no ground whatever. Lady Mason may have had her 
faults, but a propensity to rob Mrs. Furnival of her husband’s affec¬ 
tions had not hitherto been one of them. Mr. Furnival was a 
clever lawyer, and she had great need of his assistance; therefore 
she had come to his chambers, and therefore she had placed her 
hand in his. That Mr. Furnival liked his client because she was 
good looking may be true. I like my horse, my picture, the view 
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from my study window for the same reason. I am inclined to 
think that there was nothing more in it than that. 

‘ My dear!’ said Mr. Furnival, stepping a little back, and letting 
his hands fall to his sides. Lady Mason also took a step backwards,, 
and then with considerable presence of mind recovered herself and 
put out her hand to greet Mrs. Furnival. 

‘ How do you do, Lady Mason ?’ said Mrs. Furnival, without any 
presence of mind at all. ‘ I hope I have the pleasure of seeing you 
very well. I did hear that you were to be in town—shopping ; but 
I did not for a moment expect the—gratification of finding you 
here.’ And every word that the dear, good, heart-sore woman 
spoke, told the tale of her jealousy as plainly as though she had 
flown at Lady Mason’s cap with all the bold demonstrative energy 
of Spitalfields or St. Giles. 

4 I came up on purpose to see Mr. Furnival about some unfor¬ 
tunate law business,’ said Lady Mason. 

‘ Oh, indeed! Your son Lucius did say—shopping.’ 

‘ Yes; I told him so. When a lady is unfortunate enough to bo 
driven to a lawyer for advice, she does not wish to make it known. 
I should be very sorry if my dear boy were to guess that I had this 
new trouble ; or, indeed, if any one were to know it. I am sure 
that I shall be as safe with you, dear Mrs. Furnival, as I am with 
your husband.’ And she stepped up to the angry matron, looking 
earnestly into her face. 

To a true tale of woman’s sorrow Mrs. Furnival’s heart could be 
as soft as snow under the noonday sun. Had Lady Mason gone to 
her and told her all her fears and all her troubles, sought counsel 
and aid from her, and appealed to her motherly feelings, Mrs. 
Furnival would have been urgent night and day in persuading her 
husband to take up the widow’s case. She would have bade 
him work his very best without fee or reward, and would herself 
have shown Lady Mason the way to Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 
She would have been discreet too, speaking no word of idle gossip 
to any one. When he, in their happy days, had told his legal 
secrets to her, she had never gossiped,—had never spoken an idle 
word concerning them. And she would have been constant to her 
friend, giving great consolation in the time of trouble, as one woman 
can console another. The thought that all this might be. so did 
come across her for a moment, for there was innocence written in 
Lady Mason’s eyes. But then she looked at her husband’s face; 
and as she found no innocence there, her heart was again hardened. 
The woman’s face could lie‘ the faces of such women are all lies,’ 
Mrs. Furnival said to herself;—but in her presence his face had 
been compelled to speak the truth. 

4 Oh dear, no; I shall say nothing of course,’ she said. ‘ I am 
quite sorry that I intruded. Mr. Furnival, as I happened to be in 
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Holbom—at Mudie’s for some books—I thought I would come down 
and ask whether you intend to dine at home to-day. You said 
nothing about it either last night or this morning; and nowadays 
one really does not know how to manage in such matters.’ 

4 I told you that I should return to Birmingham this afternoon; 
I shall dine there,’ said Mr. Fumival, very sulkily. 

4 Oh, very well. I certainly knew that you were going out of 
town. I did not at all expect that you would remain at home ; but 
I thought that you might, perhaps, like to have your dinner before 
you went. Good morning, Lady Mason; I hope you may be suc¬ 
cessful in your—lawsuit.’ And then, curtsying to her husband’s 
client, she prepared to withdraw. 

4 I believe I have said all that I need say, Mr. Furnival,’ said 
Lady Mason; 4 so that if Mrs. Furnival wishes—,’ and she also 
gathered herself up as though she were ready to leave the room. 

4 I hardly know what Mrs. Furnival wishds,’ said the husband. 

4 My wishes are nothing,’ said the wife, 4 and I really am quite 
sorry that I came in.’ And then she did go, leaving her husband 
and the woman of whom she was jealous once more alone together. 
Upon the whole I think that Mr. Furnival was right in not going 
home that day to his dinner. 

As the door closed somewhat loudly behind the angry lady— 
Mr. Crabwitz having rushed out hardly in time to moderate the 
violence of the slam—Lady Mason and her imputed lover were left 
looking at each other. It was certainly hard upon Lady Mason, 
and so she felt it. Mr. Furnival was fifty-five, and endowed with a 
bluish nose ; and she was over forty, and had lived for twenty years 
as a widow without incurring a breath of scandal. 

4 I hope I have not been to blame,’ said Lady Mason in a soft, 
sad voice; 4 but perhaps Mrs. Furnival specially wished to find you 
alone.’ 

4 No, no; not at all.’ 

4 I shall be so unhappy if I think that I have been in the way. 
If Mrs. Furnival wished to speak to you on business I am not sur¬ 
prised that she should be angry, for I know that barristers do not 
usually allow themselves to be troubled by their clients in their own 
chambers.’ 

4 Nor by their wives,’ Mr. Furnival might have added, but he 
did not. 

4 Do not mind it,’ he said; 4 it is nothing. She is the best-tem¬ 
pered woman in the world ; but at times it is impossible to answer 
even for the best tempered.’ 

4 I will trust you to make my peace with her.’ 

4 Yes, of course; she will not think of it after to-day ; nor must 
you, Lady Mason.’ 

4 Oh, no; except that I would not for the world be the cause of 
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annoyance to my friends. Sometimes I am almost inclined to think 
that I will never trouble any one again with my sorrows, but let 
things come and go as they may. Were it not for poor Lucius I 
should do so.’ 

Mr. Furnival, looking into her face, perceived that her eyes were 
full of tears. There could be no doubt as to their reality. Her 
eyes were full of genuine tears, brimming over and running down; 
and the lawyer’s heart was melted. ‘ I do not know why you 
should say so,’ he said. ‘ I do not think your friends begrudge any 
little trouble they may take for you. I am sure at least that I may 
so say for myself.* 

‘ You are too kind to me; but I do not on that account the less 
know how much it is I ask of you.* 

‘ “ The labour we delight in physics pain,” * said Mr. Furnival 
gallantly. ‘ But, to tell the truth, Lady Mason, I cannot un¬ 
derstand whv you should be so much out of heart. I remember 
well how brave and constant you were twenty years ago, when 
there really was cause for trembling/ 

4 Ah, I was younger then.* 

‘ So the almanac tells us; but if the almanac did not tell us I 
should never know it. We are all older, of course. Twenty years 
does not go by without leaving its marks, as I can feel myself.* 

‘ Men do not grow old as women do, who live alone and gather 
rust as they feed on their own thoughts.* 

‘ I know no one whom time has touched so lightly as yourself, 
Lady Mason; but if I may speak to you as a friend-’ 

6 If you may not, Mr. Furnival, who may ?’ 

‘ I should tell you that you are weak to be so despondent, or 
rather so unhappy.* 

‘ Another lawsuit would kill me, I think. You say that I was 
brave and constant before, but you cannot understand what I 
suffered. I nerved myself to bear it, telling myself that it was the 
first duty that I owed to the babe that was lying on my bosom. And 
when standing there in the Court, with that terrible array around 
me, with the eyes of all men on me, the eyes of men who thought 
that I had been guilty of so terrible a crime, for the sake of that 
child who was so weak I could be brave. But it nearly killed me. 
Mr. Furnival, I could not go through that again; no, not even for 
his sake. If you can save me from that, even though it be by the 
buying off of that ungrateful man-* 

‘ You must not think of that.’ 

‘ Must 1 not ? ah me! * 

‘ Will you tell Lucius all this, and let him come to me ?’ 

‘ No; not for worlds. He would defy every one, and glory in the 
fight; but after all it is I that must bear the brunt. No ; he shall 
not know it;—unless it becomes so public that he must know it.’ 
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And then, with some further pressing of the hand, and further 
words of encouragement which were partly tender as from the man 
and partly forensic as from the lawyer, Mr. Furnival permitted her 
to go, and she found her son at the chemist’s shop in Holborn as she 
had appointed. There were no traces of tears or of sorrow in her 
face as she smiled on Lucius while giving him her hand, and then 
when they were in a cab together she asked him as to his success at 
Liverpool. 

I am very glad that I went/ said he, ‘ very glad indeed. I 
saw the merchants there who are the real importers of the article, 
and I have made arrangements with them.’ 

‘ M HI it he cheaper so, Lucius ?’ 

‘ C^aper ! not what women generally call cheaper. If there he 
anything on earth that I hate, it is a bargain. A man who looks 
for bargains must be a dupe or a cheat, and is probably both.’ 

‘ Both, Lucius. Then he is doubly unfortunate/ 

‘ He is a cheat because he wants things for less than their value; 
and a dupe because, as a matter of course, he does not get what he 
wants. I made no bargain at Liverpool,—at least, no cheap bargain; 
but I have made arrangements for a sufficient supply of a first-rate 
unadulterated article at its proper market price, and I do not fear 
but the results will be remunerative.’ And then, as they went 
home in the railway carriage the mother talked to her son about his 
farming as though she had forgotten her other trouble, and she ex¬ 
plained to him how he was to dine with Sir Peregrine. 

‘ I shall be delighted to dine with Sir Peregrine,’ said Lucius, 

4 and ver y wel1 pleased to have an opportunity of talking to him 
about his own way of managing his land; but, mother, I will not 
promise to be guided by so very old-fashioned a professor.’ 

Mr. Furnival, when he was left alone, sat thinking over the 
interview that had passed. At first, as was most natural, he be¬ 
thought himself of his wife; and I regret to say that the love 
which he bore to her, and the gratitude which he owed to her, and 
the memory of all that they had suffered and enjoyed together, did 
not fill his heart with thoughts towards her as tender as they should 
have done. A black frown came across his brow as he meditated 
on her late intrusion, and he made some sort of resolve that that 
kind of thing should be prevented for the future. He did not 
make up his. mind how he would prevent it,—a point which hus¬ 
bands sometimes overlook in their marital resolutions. And then, 
instead of counting up her virtues, he counted up his own. Had 
he not given her everything; a house such as she had not dreamed 
of in her younger days ? servants, carriages, money, comforts, and 
luxuries of all sorts ? He had begrudged her nothing, had let her 
have her full share of all his hard-earned gains; and yet she could 
be ungrateful for all this, and allow her head to be filled with 
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whims ami fancies as though she were a young girl,—to his great 
annoyance and confusion. He would let her know that his cham¬ 
bers, his law chambers, should be private even from her. He 
would not allow himself to become a laughing-stock to his own 
clerks and his own brethren through the impertinent folly of a 
woman who owed to him everythingand so on! I regret to say 
that he never once thought of those lonely evenings in Harley 
Street, of those long days which the poor woman was doomed to 
pass without the only companionship which was valuable to her. 
He never thought of that vow which they had both made at the 
altar, which she had kept so loyally, and which required of him a 
cherishing, comforting, enduring love. It never occurred to lnm 
that in denying her this he as much broke his promise to her as 
though he had taken to himself in very truth some strange goddess, 
leaving his wedded wife with a cold ceremony of alimony or such-li -e. 
He had been open-handed to her as regards money, and therefore 
she ought not to be troublesome! He had done his duty by her, an 
therefore he would not permit her to he troublesome! Such, I 
regret to say, were his thoughts and resolutions as he sat thinking 

and resolving about Mrs. Fumival. , 

And then, by degrees, his mind turned away to that other lac y, 
and they became much more tender. Lady Mason was certainly 
both interesting and comely in her grief. Her colour could still 
come and go, her hand was still soft and small, her hair was still 
brown and smooth. There were no wrinkles in her brow though 
care had passed over it; her step could still fall lightly, thoug 1 
had borne a heavy weight of sorrow. I fear that he made a wicke 
comparison—a comparison that was wicked although it was made 

^BuTby^egrees he ceased to think of the woman and began to 
think of the client, as he was in duty bound to do. What was the 
real truth of all this ? Was it possible that she should be alarmed 
in that way because a small country attorney had told his wife 
that he had found some old paper, and because the man had then 
o-one off to Yorkshire? Nothing could be more natural than her 
anxiety, supposing her to be aware of some secret which would 
condemn her if discoveredbut nothing more unnatural if theie 
were no such secret. And she must know! In her bosom, if in no 
other, must exist the knowledge whether or no that will were just 
If that will were just, was it possible that she should now trem 
so violently, seeing that its justice had been substantially proved in 
various courts of law ? But if it were not just-if rt were a forgery, 
a forgery made by her, or with her cognizance-and that now Hus 
truth was to be made know! How terrible would that be! But 
terrible is not the word which best describes the idea as it entered 
Mr. Furnival’s mind. How wonderful would it be; bow wonderful 
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would it all have been! By whose hand in such case had those 
signatures been traced ? Could it be possible that she, soft, beautiful, 
graceful as she was now, all but a girl as she had then been, could 
have done it, unaided,—by herself?—that she could have sat down 
in the still hour of the night, with that old man on one side and her 
baby in his cradle on the other, and forged that will, signatures and 
all, in such a manner as to have carried her point for twenty years, 
—so skilfully as to have baffled lawyers and jurymen and resisted the 
eager greed of her cheated kinsman ? If so, was it not all wonderful! 
Had not she been a woman worthy of wonder! 

And then Mr. Furnival’s mind, keen and almost unerring at 
seizing legal points, went eagerly to work, considering what new 
evidence might now be forthcoming. He remembered at once the 
circumstances of those two chief witnesses, the clerk who had been so 
muddle-headed, and the servant-girl who had been so clear. They 
had certainly witnessed some deed, and they had done so on that 
special day. If there had been a fraud, if there had been a forgery, 
it had been so clever as almost to merit protection! But if there 
had been such fraud, the nature of the means by which it might be 
detected became plain to the mind of the barrister,—plainer to 
him without knowledge of any circumstances than it had done to 
Mr. Mason after many of such circumstances had been explained 
to him. 

But it w'as impossible. So said Mr. Furnival to himself, out 
loud ;—speaking out loud in order that he might convince himself. 
It was impossible, he said again; but he did not convince himself. 
Should he ask her ? No; it was not on the cards that he should do 
that. And perhaps, if a further trial were forthcoming, it might be 
better for her sake that he should be ignorant. And then, having 
declared again that it was impossible, he rang his bell. ‘ Crabwitz,’ 
said he, without looking at the man, ‘ just step over to Bedford 
Eow, with my compliments, and learn what is Mr. Bound’s present 
address ;—old Mr. Bound, you know.’ 

Mr. Crabwitz stood for a moment or two with the door in his 
hand, and Mr. Furnival, going back to his own thoughts, was ex¬ 
pecting the man’s departure. ‘ Well,’ he said, looking up and seeing 
that his myrmidon still stood there. 

Mr. Crabwitz was not in a very good humour, and had almost 
made up his mind to let his master know that such was the case. 
Looking at his own general importance in the legal world, and the 
inestimable services which he had rendered to Mr. Furnival, he did 
not think that that gentleman was treating him well. He had been 
summoned back to his dingy chamber almost without an excuse, 
and now that he was in London was not permitted to join even 
for a day the other wise men of the law who were assembled at the 
great congress. For the last four days his heart had been yearning 
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to go to Birmingham, but had yearned in vain; and now his 
master was sending him about town as though he were an errand- 
lad. 

‘ Shall I step across to the lodge and send the porter’s boy to 
Round and Crook’s ?’ asked Mr. Crabwitz. 

‘ The porter’s boy! no; go yourself; you are not busy. Why 
should I send the porter’s boy on my business?’ The fact probably 
was, that Mr. Furnival forgot his clerk’s age and standing. Crab¬ 
witz had been ready to run anywhere when his employer had first 
known him, and Mr. Furnival did not perceive the change. 

4 Very well, sir; certainly I will go if you wish it;—on this 
occasion that is. But I hope, sir, you will excuse my saying-’ 

‘ Saying what ?’ 

4 That I am not exactly a messenger, sir. Of course I’ll go now, 
as the other clerk is not in.’ 

4 Oh, you’re too great a man to walk across to Bedford Row, are 
you ? Give me my hat, and I’ll go.’ 

4 Oh, no, Mr. Furnival, I did not mean that. I’ll step over to 
Bedford Row, of course :—only I did think-’ 

4 Think what ?’ 

4 That perhaps I was entitled to a little more respect, Mr. Fur¬ 
nival. It’s for your sake as much as my own that I speak, sir; but 
if the gentlemen in the Lane see me sent about like a lad of twenty > 
sir, they’ll think ’ 

4 What will they think ?’ 

4 I hardly know what they’ll think, but I know it will be very 
disagreeable, sirvery disagreeable to my feelings. I did think, 
sir, that perhaps ’ 

4 I’ll tell you what it is, Crabwitz, if your situation here does not 
suit you, you may leave it to-morrow. I shall have no difficulty 
in finding another man to take your place.’ 

4 I am sorry to hear you speak in that way, Mr. Furnival, very 
sorry—after fifteen years, sir-.’ 

4 You find yourself too grand to walk to Bedford Row ! 

4 Oh, no. I’ll go now, of course, Mr. Furnival.’ And then 
Mr. Crabwitz did go, meditating as he went many things to himself. 
He knew his own value, or thought that he knew it; and might it 
not be possible to find some patron who would appreciate his sei vices 
more justly than did Mr. Furnival ? 



CHAPTER XIV. 


DINNER AT THE CLEEVE. 

Lady Mason on her return from London found a note from Mrs. 
Orme asking both her and her son to dine at The Cleeve on the 
following day. As it had been already settled between her and 
Sir Peregrine that Lueius should dine there in order that he might 
be talked to respecting his mania for guano, the invitation could not 
be refused; but, as for Lady Mason herself, she would much have 
preferred to remain at home. 

Indeed, her uneasiness on that guano matter had been so out¬ 
weighed by worse uneasiness from another source, that she had 
become, if not indifferent, at any rate tranquil on the subject. It 
might be well that Sir Peregrine should preach his sermon, and well 
that Lucius should hear it; but for herself it would, she thought, 
have been more comfortable for her to eat her dinner alone. She 
felt, however, that she could not do so. Any amount of tedium 
would be better than the danger of offering a slight to Sir Peregrine, 
and therefore she wrote a pretty little note to say that both of 
them would be at The Cleeve at seven. 

‘ Lucius, my dear, I want you to do me a great favour/ she said 
as she sat by her son in the Hamworth fly. 

‘ A great favour, mother! of course I will do anything for you 
that I can/ 

‘ It is that you will bear with Sir Peregrine to-night/ 

* Bear with him ! I do not know exactly what you mean. Of 
course I will remember that he is an old man, and not answer him 
as I would one of my own age / 

‘ I am sure of that, Lucius, because you are a gentleman. As 
much forbearance as that a young man, if he be a gentleman, will 
always show to an old man. But what I ask is something more 
that that. Sir Peregrine has been farming all his life/ 

‘ Yes ; and see what are the results! He has three or four hun¬ 
dred acres of uncultivated land on his estate, all of which would 
grow wheat/ 

‘ I know nothing about that/ said Lady Mason. 

‘ Ah, but that’s the question. My trade is to be that of a farmer. 
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and you are sending me to school. Then comes the question, Of 
what sort is the schoolmaster ?’ 

‘ I am not talking about farming now, Lucius.’ 

‘ But he will talk of it.’ 

‘ And cannot you listen to him without contradicting him—for 
my sake ? It is of the greatest consequence to me,—of the very 
greatest, Lucius, that I should have the benefit of Sir Peregrine’s 

friendship.’ , ,. 

‘ If he would quarrel with you because I chanced to disagree 

with him about the management of land, his friendship would not 

be worth having.’ 

« I do not say that he will do so; but I am sure you can under¬ 
stand that an old man may be tender on such points. At any rate 
I ask it from you as a favour. You cannot guess how important it 
is to me to he on good terms with such a neighbour.’ 

‘ It is always so in England,’ said Lucius, after pausing for a 
while. ‘ Sir Peregrino is a man of family, and a baronet; of course 
all the world, the world of Hamworth that is, should bow down at 
his feet. And I too must worship the golden image which Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, the King of Fashion, has set up !’ 

‘ Lucius, you are unkind to me.’ 

‘ No, mother, not unkind ; but like all men, I would fain act in 
such matters as my own judgment may direct me.’ 

‘ My friendship with Sir Peregrine Orme has nothing to do with 
his rank; but it is of importance to me that both you and I should 
stand well in his sight.’ There was nothing more said on the 
matter; and then they got down at the front door, and were 
ushered through the low wide hall into the drawing-room. 

The three generations of the family were there, Sir Peregrine, 
his daughter-in-law, and the heir. Lucius Mason had been at I he 
Cleeve two or three times since his return from Germany, and on 
o-oino- there had always declared to himself that it was the same to 
him as though he were going into the house of Mrs. Arkwright, the 
doctor’s widow at Hamworth,—or even into the kitchen of Farmer 
Greenwood. He rejoiced to call himself a democrat, and would 
boast that rank could have no effect on him. But his boast was 
an untrue boast, and he could not carry himself at The Cleeve as he 
would have done and did in Mrs. Arkwright’s little drawing-room. 
There was a majesty in the manner of Sir Peregrine which did awe 
him ; there were tokens of birth and a certain grace of manner about 
Mrs.'Orme which kept down his assumption; and even with young 
Peregrine he found that though he might be equal he could by no 
means be more than equal. He had learned more than Peregrine 
Orme, had ten times more knowledge in his head, had read books 
of which Peregrine did not even know the names and probably 
never would know them ; hut on his side also young Orme possessed 
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something which the other wanted. What that something might he 
Lucius Mason did not at all understand. 

Mrs. Orme got up from her corner on the sofa to greet her friend, 
and with a soft smile and two or three all but whispered words 
led her forward to the fire. Mrs. Orme was not a woman given to 
much speech or endowed with outward warmth of manners, but she 
could make her few words go very far; and then the pressure of 
her hand, when it was given, told more than a whole embrace from 
some other women. There are ladies who always kiss their female 
friends, and always call them ‘ dear.* In such cases one cannot but 
pity her who is so bekissed. Mrs. Orme did not kiss Lady Mason, 
no$ did she call her dear; but she smiled sweetly as she uttered 
her greeting, and looked kindness out of her marvellously blue eyes; 
and Lucius Mason, looking on over his mother’s shoulders, thought 
that he would like to have her for his friend in spite of her rank. 
If Mrs. Orme would give him a lecture on farming it might be 
possible to listen to it without contradiction; but there was no 
chance for him in that respect. Mrs. Orme never gave lectures to 
ally one on any subject. 

4 So, Master Lucius, you have been to Liverpool, I hear,’ said Sir 
Peregrine. 

4 Yes, sir—I returned yesterday.’ 

* And what is the world doing at Liverpool ?’ 

‘ The world is wide awake there, sir.’ 

4 Oh, no doubt; when the world has to make money it is always 
wide awake. But men sometimes may be wide awake and yet 
make no money;—may be wide awake, or at any rate think that 
they are so.* 

4 Better that, Sir Peregrine, than wilfully go to sleep when there 
is so much work to be done.’ 

4 A man when he’s asleep does no harm,’ said Sir Peregrine. 

4 What a comfortable doctrine to think of when the servant comes 
with the hot water at eight o’clock in the morning!’ said his 
grandson. 

4 It is one that you study very constantly, I fear,’ said the old 
man, who at this time was on excellent terms with his heir. There 
had been no apparent hankering after rats since that last compact 
had been made, and Peregrine had been doing great things with 
the H. H.; winning golden opinions from all sorts of sportsmen, 
and earning a great reputation for a certain young mare which had 
been bred by Sir Peregrine himself. Foxes are vermin as well 
as rats, as Perry in his wickedness had remarked; but a young man 
who can break an old one’s heart by a predilection for rat-catching 
may wun it as absolutely and irretrievably by prowess after a fox. 
Sir Peregrine had told to four different neighbours how a fox had 
been run into, in the open, near Alston, after twelve desperate miles. 
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and how on that occasion Peregrine had been in at the death 
with the huntsman and only one other. ‘ And the mare, you know, 
is only four years old and hardly half trained,’ said Sir Peregrine, 
with great exultation. ‘ The young scamp, to have ridden her in 
that way!’ It may be doubted whether he would have been a 
prouder man or said more about it if his grandson had taken 
honours. 

And then the gong sounded, and Sir Peregrine led Lady Mason 
into the dining-room. Lucius, who as we know thought no more 
of the Ormes than of the Joneses and Smiths, paused in his awe 
before he gave his arm to Mrs. Orme; and when he did so he led 
her away in perfect silence, though he would have given anything^ 
be able to talk to her as he went. But he bethought himself that 
unfortunately he could find nothing to say. And when he sat down 
it was not much better. He had not dined at The Cleeve before, 
and I am not sure whether the butler in plain clothes and the two 
men in livery did not help to create his confusion,—in spite of his 
well-digested democratic ideas. 

The conversation during dinner was not very bright. Sir Pere¬ 
grine said a few words now and again to Lady Mason, and she 
replied with a few others. On subjects which did not absolutely 
appertain to the dinner, she perhaps was the greatest talker; but 
even she did not say much. Mrs. Orme as a rule never spoke 
unless she were spoken to in any company consisting of more than 
herself and one other; and young Peregrine seemed to imagine that 
carving at the top of the table, asking people if they would take 
stewed beef, and eating his own dinner, were occupations quite suffi¬ 
cient for his energies. ‘ Have a bit more beef, Mason ; do. If you 
will, I will.’ So far he went in conversation, but no farther while 
his work was still before him. 

When the servants were gone it was a little better, but not 
much. ‘ Mason, do you mean to hunt this season?’ Peregrine 
asked. 

‘No,’ said the other. 

‘ Well, I would if I were you. You will never know the fellows 
about, here unless you do.’ 

‘ In the first place I can’t afford the time,’ said Lucius, ‘ and in 
the next place I can’t afford the money.’ This was plucky on his 
part, and it was felt to be so by everybody in the room ; but perhaps 
had he spoken all the truth, he would have said also that he was not 
accustomed to horsemanship. 

‘ To a fellow who has a place of his own as you have, it costs 
nothing,’ said Peregrine. 

‘ Oh, does it not ?’ said the baronet; ‘ I used to think differently.’ 

‘ Well; not so much, I mean, as if you had everything to buy. 
Besides, I look upon Mason as a sort of a Croesus. What on earth 
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has he got to do with his money ? And then as to time iupon my 
word I don’t understand what a man means when he says he has 
not. got timo for hunting.’ 

‘ Lucius intends to be a farmer/ said his mother. 

‘ So do I >’ said Peregrine. ‘ By Jove, I should think so. If I 
had two hundred acres of land in my own hand I should not want 
anything else in the world, and would never ask any one for a 
shilling.’ 

‘ If that be so, I might make the best bargain at once that ever 
a man made, said the baronet. ‘ If I might take you at your word 
Master Perry-/ 

‘ Pray don’t talk of it, sir,’ said Mrs. Orme. 

You may be quite sure of this, my dear—that I shall not do more 
than talk of it.’ Then Sir Peregrine asked Lady Mason if she 
would take any more wine ; after which the ladies withdrew, and 
the lecture commenced. 

But we will in the first place accompany the ladies into the 
drawing-room for a few minutes. It was hinted in one of the first 
chapters of this story that Lady Mason might have become more 
intimate than she had done with Mrs. Orme, had she so pleased it; 
and by this it will of course be presumed that she had not so pleased. 
All this is perfectly true. Mrs. Orme had now been living at The 
Cleeve the greater portion of her life, and had never while there 
made one really well-loved friend. She had a sister of her own, 
and dear old friends of her childhood, who lived far away from her 
m the northern counties. Occasionally she did see them, and was 
then very happy; but this was not frequent with her. Her sister 
who was married to a peer, might stay at The Cleeve for a fortnight^ 
perhaps once in the year; but Mrs. Orme herself seldom left her 
own home. She thought, and certainly not without cause, that Sir 
1 eregiine was not happy in her absence, and therefore she never 
left him. Then, living there so much alone, was it not natural that 
her heart should desire a friend ? 

But Lady Mason had been living much more alone. She had no 
sister to come to her, even though it were but once a year. She 
had no intimate female friend, none to whom she could really speak 
with the full freedom of friendship, and it would have been de¬ 
lightful to have bound to her by ties of love so sweet a creature as 
Mrs. Orme, a widow like herself,-and like herself a widow with 
one only son. But she, warily picking her steps through life, had 
learned the necessity of being cautious in all things. The coun¬ 
tenance of Sir Peregrine had been invaluable to her, and mioht it 
not be possible that she should lose that countenance ? A word or 
two spoken now and then again, a look not intended to be noticed, 
an altered tone, or perhaps a change in the pressure of the old 
mans hand, had taught Lady Mason to think that he might dis- 
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approve such intimacy. Probably at the moment slie was right, 
for she was quick at reading such small signs. It behoved her to 
be very careful, and to indulge in no pleasure which might be 
costly ; and therefore she had denied herself in this matter, as in 
so many others. 

But now it had occurred to her that it might be well to change her 
conduct. Either she felt that Sir Peregrine’s friendship for her was 
too confirmed to be shaken, or perhaps she fancied that she might 
strengthen it by means of his daughter-in-law. At any rate she 
resolved to accept the offer which had once been tacitly made to 
her, if it were still open to her to do so. 

< How little changed your boy is!’ she said when they were seated 
near to each other, with their coffee-cups between them. 

‘ No; he does not change quickly ; and, as you say, he is a boy 
still in many things. I do not know whether it may not be bettei 
that it should be so.’ 

‘ I did not mean to call him a boy in that sense,’ said Lady 
Mason. 

‘ But you might; now your son is quite a man. 

‘ Poor Lucius! yes ; in his position it is necessary. His little bit 
of property is already his own; and then he has no one like Sir 
Peregrine to look out for him. Necessity makes him manly.’ 

‘ He will be marrying soon, I dare say,’ suggested Mrs. Orme. 

‘ Oh, I hope not. Do you think that early marriages are good for 
young men ?’ 

‘ Yes, I think so. Why not ?’ said Mrs. Orme, thinking of her own 
year of married happiness. ‘ Would you not wish to see Lucius 
marry ?’ 

‘ I fancy not. I should be afraid lest I should become as nothing 
to him. And yet I would not have you think that I am selfish. 

‘ I am sure that you are not that. I am sure that you love him 
better than all the world besides. I can feel what that is myself.’ 

4 But you are not alone with your boy as I am. If he were to 
send me from him, there would be nothing left for me in this 
world.’ 

‘ Send you from him! Ah, because Orley Farm belongs to him. 
But he would not do that; I am sure he would not.’ 

‘ Ho would do nothing unkind; but how could he help it if his 
wife wished it ? But nevertheless I would not keep him single for 
that reason ;—no, nor for any reason if I knew that he wished to 
marry. But it would be a blow to me.’ 

‘I sincerely trust that Peregrine may marry early,’ said Mrs. 
Orme, perhaps thinking that babies were preferable either to rats 
or foxes. 

‘ Yes, it would be well I am sure, because you have ample means, 
and the house is large'; and you would have his wife to love.’ 
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4 If she were nice it would be so sweet to have her for a daugh¬ 
ter. I also am very much alone, though perhaps not so much as 
you are, Lady Mason.’ 

4 1 hope not—for I am sometimes very lonely.’ 

‘ I have often thought that.’ 

‘ But I should he wicked beyond everything if I were to com¬ 
plain, seeing that Providence has given me so much that I had no 
right to expect. What should 1 have done in my loneliness if Sir 
Peregrine’s hand and door had never been opened to me?’ And 
then for the next half-hour the two ladies held sweet converse 
together, during which we will go back to the gentlemen over 
their wine. 

‘ Are you drinking claret?’ said Sir Peregrine, arranging himself 
and his bottles in the way that was usual to him. He had ever 
been a moderate man himself, but nevertheless he had a business¬ 
like way of going to work after dinner, as though there was a good 
deal to be done before the drawing-room could be visited. 

4 No more wine for me, sir,’ said Lucius. 

4 No wine !* said Sir Peregrine the elder. 

4 Why, Mason, you’ll never get on if that’s the way with you,’ 
said Peregrine the younger. 

4 I’ll try at any rate,’ said the other. 

4 Water-drinker, moody thinker,’ and Peregrine sang a word or 
two from an old drinking-song. 

4 1 am not quite sure of that. Wo Englishmen I suppose are the 
moodiest thinkers in all the world, and yet we are not so much 
given to water-drinking as our lively neighbours across the 
Channel.’ 

Sir Peregrine said nothing more on the subject, but he probably 
thought that his young friend would not be a very comfortable 
neighbour. His present task, however, was by no means that of 
teaching him to drink, and he struck off at once upon the business 
he had undertaken. 4 So your mother tells me that you are going 
to devote all your energies to farming.’ 

4 Hardly that, I hope. There is the land, and I mean to see what 
I can do with it. It is not much, and I intend to combine some 
other occupation with it.* 

4 You will find that two hundred acres of land will give you a 
good deal to do;—that is if you mean to make money by it.’ 

4 1 certainly hope to do that,—in the long run.’ 

4 It seems to me the easiest thing in the world,’ said Peregrine. 

4 You’ll find out your mistake some day; but with Lucius Mason 
it is very important that he should make no mistake at the com¬ 
mencement. For a country gentleman I know no prettier amuse¬ 
ment than experimental farming;—but then a man must give up 
all idea of making his rent out of the land.’ 
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4 I can’t afford that,’ said Lucius. 

‘ No; and that is why I take the liberty of speaking to you. 1 
hope that the great friendship which I feel for your mother will be 
allowed to stand as my excuse.’ 

4 1 am very much obliged by your kindness, sir; I am indeed.’ 

4 The truth is, I think you are beginning wrong. You have now 
been to Liverpool, to buy guano, I believe.’ 

4 Yes, that and some few other things. There is a man there who 
has taken out a patent-’ 

4 My dear fellow, if you lay out your money in that way, you will 
never see it back again. Have you considered in the first place 
what your journey to Liverpool has cost you ?’ 

4 Exactly nine and sixpence per cent, on the money that I laid 
out there. Now that is not much more than a penny in the pound 
on the sum expended, and is not for a moment to be taken into 
consideration in comparison with the advantage of an improved 
market.’ 

There was more in this than Sir Peregrine had expected to en¬ 
counter. He did not for a moment doubt the truth of his own 
experience or the folly and danger of the young man’s proceedings ; 
but he did doubt his own power of proving either the one or the 
other to one who so accurately computed his expenses by per¬ 
centages on his outlay. Peregrine opened his eyes and sat by, 
wondering in silence. What on earth did Mason mean by an im¬ 
proved market ? 

4 1 am afraid then,’ said the baronet, 4 that you must have laid 
out a large sum of money.’ 

4 A man can’t do any good, Sir Peregrine, by hoarding his capital. 
I don’t think very much of capital myself—’ 

4 Don’t you ?’ 

4 Not of the theory of capital;—not so much as some people do ; 
but if a man has got it, of course it should be expended on the trade 
to which it is to be applied.’ 

‘ But some little knowledge—some experience is perhaps desirable 
before any great outlay is made.’ 

4 Yes; some little knowledge is necessary, — and some great 
knowledge would be desirable if it were accessible;—but it is not, 
as I take it.’ 

4 Long years, perhaps, devoted to such pursuits-’ 

4 Yes, Sir Peregrine ; I know what you are going to say. Expe¬ 
rience no doubt will teach something. A man who has walked 
thirty miles a day for thirty years will probably know what sort of 
shoes will best suit his feet, and perhaps also the kind of food that 
will best support him through such exertion; but there is very little 
chance of his inventing any quicker mode of travelling.’ 

4 But he will have earned his wages honestly,’ said Sir Peregrine, 
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almost angrily. In his heart he was very angry, for he did not love 
to be interrupted. 

) and if that were sufficient we might all walk our 
thirty miles a day. But some of us must earn wages for other 
people, or the world will make no progress. Civilization, as I take 
it, consists in efforts made not for oneself but for others.’ 

‘you won’t take any more wine we will join the ladies,’ said 
the baronet. 

‘ He has not taken any at all,’ said Peregrine, filling his own 
glass for the last time and emptying it. 

‘ That young man is the most conceited puppy it was ever my 
misfortune to meet,’ said Sir Peregrine to Mrs. Orme, when she 
came to kiss him and to take his blessing as she always did before 
leaving him for the night. 

‘ I am sorry for that,’ said she, ‘ for I like his mother so much.’ 

‘ I also like her,’ said Sir Peregrine; 4 but I cannot say that I shall 
ever be very fond of her son.’ 

‘ I’ll tell you what, mamma,’ said young Peregrine, the same 
evening in his mother’s dressing-room. ‘ Lucius Mason was too 
many for the governor this evening.’ 

4 1 hope he did not tease your grandfather.’ 

4 He talked him down regularly, and it was plain enough that 
the governor did not like it.’ 

And then the day was over. 


CHAPTEK XY. 

A MORNING CALL AT MOUNT PLEASANT VILLA. 

On the following day Lady Mason made two visits, using her new 
vehicle for the first time. She would fain have walked had she 
dared ; but she would have given terrible offence to her son by doing 
so. He had explained to her, and with some truth, that as their 
joint income was now a thousand a year, she was quite entitled to 
such a luxury; and then he went on to say that as he had bought 
it for her, he should be much hurt if she would not use it. She had 
put it off from day to day, and now she could put it off no longer. 

Her first visit was by appointment at The Cleeve. She had pro¬ 
mised Mrs. Orme that she would come up, some special purpose 
having been namedbut with the real idea, at any rate on the part 
of the latter, that they might both be more comfortable together 
than alone. The walk across from Orley Farm to The Cleeve had 
always been very dear to Lady Mason. Every step of it was over 
beautiful ground, and a delight in scenery was one of the few plea- 
vol. i. x 
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sures which her lot in life had permitted her to enjoy. But to day 
she could not allow herself the walk. Her pleasure and delig 
must he postponed to her son’s wishes! But then she was used o 

th Shc found Mrs. Orme alone, and sat with her for an hour. I do 
not know that anything was said between them which delves to 
be specially chronicled. Mrs. Orme, though she told her many 
things, did not tell her what Sir Peregrine had said as he was gom, 
up to his bedroom on the preceding evening, nor did Lady Mason 
say much about her son’s farming. She had managed to B a e 
from Lucius that he had not been deeply impressed by anything 
that had fallen from Sir Peregrine on the subject, and therefore 
thought it as well to hold her tongue. She soon perceived also, 
from the fact of Mrs. Orme saying nothing about Lucius that he 
had not left behind him any very favourable impression 1 his was 
to her cause of additional sorrow, but she knew that it must be 
borne. Nothing that she could say would induce Lucius to make 

himself acceptable to Sir Peregrine. # r . +1 

When the hour was over she went down again to her little car¬ 
riage, Mrs. Orme coming with her to look at it, and m the a ey 

mt ‘Why t does not Lady Mason stop for lunchsaid he ‘ It is past 
half-past one. I never knew anything so inhospitable as turning 

her out at this moment.’ 

‘ I did ask her to stay / said Mrs. Orme. # 

• But I command her to stay,’ said Sir Peregrine, knocking his 
stick upon the stone floor of the hall. ‘And let me see who will 
dare to disobey me. John, let Lady Mason’s carriage and pony 
stand in the open coach-house till she is ready.’ So Lady Mason 
went back and did remain for lunch. She was painfully anxious o 
maintain the best-possible footing in that house, but still more 
anxious not to have it thought that she was intruding. She had 
feared that Lucius by his offence might have estranged Sir Peregrine 
against herself; but that at any rate was not the case. 

After lunch she drove herself to Hamworth and made her second 
visit. On this occasion she called on one Mrs. Arkwright, who was 
a very old acquaintance, though hardly to be called an intimate 
friend. The late Mr. Arkwright—Dr. Arkwright as he used to be 
styled in namworth—had been Sir Joseph’s medical attendant for 
many years, and therefore there had been room for an intimacy. 
No real friendship, that is no friendship of confidence, had &P™ng 
up • but nevertheless the doctor’* wife had known enough of Lady 
Mason in her younger days to justify her in speaking of things 
which would not have been mentioned between merely ordinary 
acquaintance. ‘ I am glad to see you have got promotion said the 
old lady, looking out at Lady Mason’s little phaeton on the gra\el 
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r eP A T hi0h divided Mrs - Arkwright’s house from the street. For 
Mrs Arkwnght’s house was Mount Pleasant Villa, and therefore was 
entitled to a sweep. 

‘ ? T * P/“ from L ™>’ “id the other, ‘ and as such must be 
used But I shall never feel myself at home in my own carriage ’ 

. 14 18 P r °P er - “7 dear Lady Mason, quite proper. With his 

income and with yours I do not wonder that he insists upon it It 
is quite proper, and just at the present moment peculiarly so ’ * 
Lady Mason did not understand this; but she would probablv 
have passed it by without understanding it, had she not thought 
that there was some expression more than ordinary in Mrs Ark 
wnght’s face. ‘Why peculiarly so at the present moment?’^ 

‘Because it shows that this foolish report which is goino- about 
has no foundation. People won’t believe it fora moment when thev 
see you out and about, and happy-like.’ ^ 

‘What rumour, Mr* Arkwright ?’ And Lady Mason’s heart sunk 
withm her as she asked the question. She felt at once to what it 
must allude, though she had conceived no idea as yet that there was 
any rumour on the subject. Indeed, during the last forty-eight hours 
since she had left the chambers of Mr. Furnival, she had been’ 
more at ease within herself than during the previous days which 
bad. elapsed subsequent to the ill-omened visit made to her hv 
Miriam Dockwrath. It had seemed to her that Mr. Furnival anti 
cipated no danger, and his manner and words had almost given her 
confidence. But now,-now that a public rumour was spoken of 
lier heart was as low again as ever. ’ 

‘Sure, haven’t you heard?’ said Mrs. Arkwright ‘Well T 

wouldn’t be the first to tell you, only that I know that there isno 
truth m it. 

‘You might as well tell me now, as I shall be apt to believe 

worse than the truth after what you have said.’ 

th t m th M MrS ‘ ArkWn ' ght t0ld her ’ ‘ Pe °P le have been saying 
that Mr. Mason is again going tp begin those law proceedings about 
the farm ; but I for one don’t believe it.’ 

‘People have said so!’ Lady Mason repeated. She meant 
nothing; it was nothing to her who the people were. If one said 
it now, all would soon be saying it. But she uttered the words 
because she felt herself forced to say something, and the power of 
thinking what she might best say was almost taken away from 

‘ I am sure I don’t know where it came from,’ said Mrs Ark 
wnght; ‘ but I would not have alluded to it if I had not thought 

£ “ h “ d ii 1 “ st -v « 

* sa id Lady Mason, trying to smile. 
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. As I said before, we all know that there is nothing in it; and 
your having the pony chaise just at this time will make everybody 

see that you are quite comfortable yourself.’ , 

Thank you, yes; good-bye, Mrs. Arkwright.’ And then she 
made a great effort, feeling aware that she was betraying herself, 
and that it behoved her to say something which might remove the 
suspicion which her emotion must have created. ‘The very name 
of that lawsuit is so dreadful to me that I can hardly bear it. ihe 
memory of it is so terrible to me, that even my enemies would 
hardly wish that it should commence again.’ . , 

. Of course it is merely a report,’ said Mrs. Arkwright, almost 

trembling at what she had done. , 

‘ That is all—at least I believe so. I had heard myself that some 
such threat had been made, but I did not think that any tidings 
of it had got abroad.* 

‘ It was Mrs. Whiting told me. She is a great busybody, you 
know.’ Mrs. Whiting was the wife of the present doctor. 

< D ear Mrs Arkwright, it does not matter in the least. Of course 
I do not expect that people should hold their tongue on my account. 
Good-bye, Mrs. Arkwright.’ And then she got into the little car¬ 
riage, and did contrive to drive herself home to Orley Farm. 

‘ Dear, dear, dear, dear!’ said Mrs. Arkwright to herself when 
she was left alone. ‘ Only to think of that; that she should e 
knocked in a heap by a lew words-in a moment, as we may say. 
And then she began to consider of the matter. ‘ I wonder wliat 
there is in it! There must be something, or she would never have 
looked^ like a ghost. NU«t will they do if OrUy F.mUk« 
away from them after all!’ And then Mrs. Arkwright hurried out 
on her daily little toddle through the town, that she might talk 
about this and be talked to on the same subject, She was by no 
means an ill-natured woman, nor was she at all inclined to direct 
against Lady Mason any slight amount of venom which might alloy 
her disposition. But then the matter was of such importance • 
The people of Hamworth had hardly yet ceased to talk of the 
last Orley Farm trial; and would it not be necessary that they 
should talk much more if a new trial were reiily pending Look¬ 
ing at the matter in that light, would not such a trial be a godsend to 
the people of Hamworth? Therefore I beg that it may not be im¬ 
puted to Mrs. Arkwright as a fault that she toddled out and sought 

ea L"dy dTmlnage to drive herself home; but her success 

in the matter was more owing to the good faith and propne y 
pony, than to any skilful workmanship on her own part. Her hrst 
desire had been to get away from Mrs. Arkwright and having 
made that effort she was for a time hardly able to make any other 
iTwas List coming upon her now. Let Sir Peregrine say what 
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comforting words lie might, let Mr. Furnival assure her that she 
was safe with ever so much confidence, nevertheless she could not 
but believe, could not but feel inwardly convinced, that that which 
she so dreaded was to happen. It was written in the book of her 
destiny that there should be a new trial. 

And now, from this very moment, the misery would again begin. 
People would point at her, and talk of her. Her success in obtain¬ 
ing Orley Farm for her own child would again be canvassed at 
every house in Flam worth; and not only her success, but the 
means also by which that success had been obtained. The old 
people would remember and the young people would inquire ; and, 
for her, tranquillity, repose, and that retirement of life which had 
been so valuable to her, were all gone. 

There could be no doubt tha t Hock wrath had spread the report 
immediately on his return from Yorkshire; and had she well 
thought of the matter she might have taken some comfort from this. 
Of course he would tell the story which he did tell. His confidence 
in being able again to drag the case before the Courts would by no 
means argue that others believed as he believed. In fact the 
enemies now arraigned against her were only those whom she 
already knew to be so arraigned. But she had not sufficient command 
of her thoughts to be able at first to take comfort from such a reflec¬ 
tion as this. She felt, as she was being carried home, that the 
world was going from her, and that it would be well for her, were 
it possible, that she should die. 

But she was stronger when she reached her own door than she 
had been at Mrs. Arkwright’s. There was still within her a great 
power of self-maintenance, if only time were allowed to her to look 
about and consider how best she might support herself. Many 
women are in this respect as she was. With forethought and 
summoned patience they can endure great agonies; but a sudden 
pang, unexpected, overwhelms them. She got out of the pony 
carriage with her ordinary placid face, and walked up to her own 
room without having given any sign that she was uneasy; and 
then she had to determine how she should bear herself before her 
son. It had been with her a great object that both Sir Peregrine 
and Mr. Furnival should first hear of the tidings from her, and 
that they should both promise her their aid when they had heard 
the story as she would tell it. In this she had been successful; 
and it now seemed to her that prudence would require her to act 
in the same way towards Lucius. Had it been possible to keep 
this matter from him altogether, she would have given much to do 
so ; but now it would not be possible. It was clear that Mr. Hock- 
wrath had chosen to make the matter public, acting no doubt with 
forethought in doing so; and Lucius would be sure to hear words 
which would become common in Hamworth. Hifficult as the task 
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would be to ber, it would be best that, she should prepare him. So 
she sat alone till dinner-time planning how she would do this. 
She had sat alone for hours in the same way planning how she 
would tell her story to Sir Peregrine; and again as to her second 
story for Mr. Furnival. Those whose withers are* unwrung can 
hardly guess how absolutely a sore under the collar will embitter 
every hour for the poor jade who is so tormented! 

But she met him at dinner with a smiling face. He loved to see 
her smile, and often told her so, almost upbraiding her when she 
would look sad. AVhy should she be sad, seeing that she had evei^ » 
thing that a woman could desire ? Her mind was burdened with no 
heavy thoughts as to feeding coming multitudes. She had no con¬ 
tests to wage with the desultory chemists of the age. His purpose 
was to work hard during the hours of the day, hard also duiing 
many hours of the night; and it was becoming that his mother 
should greet him softly during his few intervals of idleness. He 
told her so, in some words not badly chosen for such telling; and 
she, loving mother that she was, strove valiantly to obey him. 

During dinner she could not speak to him, nor immediately after 
dinner. The evil moment she put off from half-hour to half-hour, 
still looking as though all were quiet within her bosom as she sat 
beside him with her book in her hand. Ho was again at work 
before she began her story: he thought at least that he was at 
work, for he had before him on the table both Prichard and Latham, 
and was occupied in making copies from some drawings of skulls 
which purposed to represent the cerebral development of certain of 
our more distant Asiatic brethren. 

6 Js it not singular,’ said he, ‘ that the jaws of men born and 
bred in a hunter state should be differently formed from those of the 
agricultural tribes ? 

‘ Are they ?’ said Lady Mason. 

« Oh yes ; the maxillary profile is quite different. You will see 
this especially with the Mongolians, among the Tartar tribes. It 
seems to me to be very much the same difference as that between a 
man and a sheep, but Prichard makes no such remark. Look here 
at this fellow; he must have been intended to eat nothing but flesh; 
and that raw, and without any knife or fork.’ 

4 I don’t suppose they had many knives or forks. 

‘ By close observation I do not doubt that one could tell from a 
single tooth not only what food the owner of it had been accustomed 
to eat, but what language he had spoken. I say close observation, 
you know. It could not be done in a day.’ 

‘ I suppose not.’ And then the student again bent over his 
drawing. ‘ You see it would have been impossible for the owner of 
such a jaw as that to have ground a grain of corn between his teeth, 
or to have masticated even a cabbage.’ 
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‘ Lucius,’ said Lady Mason, becoming courageous on the spur of 
the moment, ‘ I want you to leave that for a moment and speak 
to me.’ 

‘ Well,’ said he, putting down his pencil and turning round. 

* Here I am.’ ‘ 

« You have heard of the lawsuit which I had with your brother 
when you were an infant?* 

‘ Of course I have heard of it; but I wish you would not call that 
man my brother. He would not own me as such, and I most cer¬ 
tainly would not own him. As far as I can learn he is one of the 
most detestable human beings that ever existed.’ 

‘ You have heard of him from an unfavourable side, Lucius ; you 
should remember that. He is a hard man, I believe; but I do not 
know that he would do anything which he thought to be unjust.* 

‘ Why then did he try to rob me of my property ?’ 

‘ Because he thought that it should have been his own. 1 cannot 
see into his breast, but I presume that it was so.’ 

‘ I do not presume anything of the kind, and never shall. I was 
an infant and you were a woman,—a woman at that time without 
many friends, and he thought that he could rob us under cover of 
the law. Had he been commonly honest it would have been enough 
for him to know what had been my father’s wishes, even if the wfill 
had not been rigidly formal. I look upon him as a robber and a 
thief.’ 

6 I am sorry for that, Lucius, because I differ from you. What 
I wish to tell you now is this,—that he is thinking of trying the 
question again.’ 

‘ What!—thinking of another trial now?’ and Lucius Mason 
pushed his drawings and books from him with a vengeance. 

‘ So I am told.’ 

‘ And who told you ? I cannot believe it. If he intended any¬ 
thing of the kind I must have been the first person to hear of it. 
It would be my business now, and you may be sure that he w T ould 
have taken care to let me know his purpose.’ 

‘ And then by degrees she explained to him that the man himself, 
Mr. Mason of Groby, had as yet declared no such purpose. She had 
intended to omit all mention of the name of Mr. Dockwrath, but 
she was unable to do so without seeming to make a mystery with 
her son. When she came to explain how the rumour had arisen and 
why she had thought it necessary to tell him this, she was obliged 
to say that it had all arisen from the wrath of the attorney. ‘ He 
has been to Groby Park,’ she said, 4 and now that he has returned 
he is spreading this report.’ 

‘ I shall go to him to-morrow, said Lucius, very sternly. 

‘ No, no ; you must not do that. You must promise me that you 
will not do that.’ 
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‘ But I shall. You cannot suppose that I shall allow such a man 
as that to tamper with my name without noticing it! It is my 
business now.’ 

4 No, Lucius. The attack will be against me rather than you;— 
that is, if an attack be made. I have told you because I do not like 
to have a secret from you,’ 

4 Of course you have told me. If you are attacked who should 
defend you, if I do not?' 

‘ The best defence, indeed the only defence till they take some 
active step, will be silence. Most probably they will not do any¬ 
thing, and then we can afford to live down such reports as these. 
You can understand, Lucius, that the matter is grievous enough to 
me; and I am sure that for my sake you will not make it worse by 
a personal quarrel with such a man as that.’ 

‘ I shall go to Mr. Furnival,* said he, ‘ and ask his advice.* 

‘ I have done that already, Lucius. I thought it best to do so, 
when first I heard that Mr. Dock wrath was moving in the matter. 
It was for that that I went up to town.’ 

4 And why did you not tell me ?’ 

‘ I then thought that you might be spared the pain of knowing 
anything of the matter. I tell you now because I hear to-day in 
Ham worth that people are talking on the subject. You might 
be annoyed, as I was just now, if the first tidings had reached you 
from some stranger.* 

He sat silent for a while, turning his pencil in his hand, and 
looking as though he were going to settle the matter off hand b}- 
his own thoughts. 4 I tell you what it is, mother ; I shall not let 
the burden of this fall on your shoulders. You carried on the battle 
before, but I must do so now. If I can trace any word of scandal 
to that fellow Dock wrath, I shall indict him for a libel.’ 

‘ Oh, Lucius !* 

4 1 shall, and no mistake !’ 

Y'liat would he have said had he kno vn that his mother had 
absolutely proposed to Mr. Furnival to buy off Mr. Dockwrath’s 
animosity, almost at any price ? 





CHAPTER XVI. 


MU. DOCK\VHATH IN BEDFORD ROW. 

Mr. Dockwrath, as he left Leeds and proceeded to join the bosom 
of his family, was not discontented with what he had done. It 
might not improbably have been the case that Mr. Mason would 
altogether refuse to see him, and having seen him, Mr. Mason 
might altogether have declined his assistance. He might have 
been forced as a witness to disclose his secret, of which he could 
make so much better a profit as a legal adviser. As it was, Mr. 
Mason had promised to pay him for his services, and would no doubt 
be induced to go so far as to give him a legal claim for payment. 
Mr. Mason had promised to come up to town, and had instructed 
the Hamwortli attorney to meet him there; and under such cir¬ 
cumstances the Hamworth attorney had but little doubt that time 
would produce a considerable bill of costs in his favour. 

And then he thought that he saw his way to a great success. I 
should be painting the Devil too black were I to say that revenge 
was his chief incentive in that which he was doing. All our 
motives are mixed; and his wicked desire to do evil to Lady Mason 
in return for the evil which she had done to him was mingled with 
professional energy, and an ambition to win a cause that ought to 
be won—especially a cause which others had failed to win. He 
said to himself, on finding those names and dates among old 
Mr. Usbech’s papers, that there was still an opportunity of doing 
something considerable in this Orley Farm Case, and he had made 
up his mind to do it. Professional energy, revenge, and money 
considerations would work hand in hand in this matter; and there¬ 
fore, as he left Leeds in the second-class railway carriage for 
London, he thought over the result of his visit with considerable 
satisfaction. 

He had left Leeds at ten, and Mr. Moulder had come down in 
the same omnibus to the station, and was travelling in the same 
train in a first-class carriage. Mr. Moulder was a man who despised 
the second-class, and was not slow to say so before other com¬ 
mercials who travelled at a cheaper rate than he did. ‘ Hubbles 
and Grease,’ he said, ‘ allowed him respectably, in order that ho 
might go about their business respectable; and he wasn’t going to 
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give the firm a bad name by being seen in a second-class carriage, 
although, the difference would go into his own pocket. That 
wasn’t the way he had begun, and that wasn’t the way he was 
going to end.’ He said nothing to Mr. Dockwrath in the morning, 
merely bowing in answer to that gentleman’s salutation. ‘ Hope 
you were comfortable last night in the back drawing-room,’ said 
Mr. Dockwrath; but Mr. Moulder in reply only looked at him. 

At the Mansfield station, Mr. Kantwise, with his huge wooden 
boxes, appeared on the platform, and he got into the same carriage 
with Mr. Dockwrath. He had come on by a night train, and had 
been doing a stroke of business that morning. ‘ Well, Kantwise,* 
Moulder holloaed out from his warm, well-padded seat, 4 doing it 

cheap and nasty, eh ?’ _ T * , 

6 Not at all nasty, Mr. Moulder,’ said the other. ‘ And I find 
myself among as respectable a class of society in the second-class 
as you do in the first; quite so;—and perhaps a little better, 
Mr. Kantwise added, as he took his seat immediately opposite to 
Mr. Dockwrath. 4 1 hope I have the pleasure of seeing you pretty 
bobbish this morning, sir.’ And he shook hands cordially with the 
attorney. 

‘ Tidy, thank you,’ said Dockwrath. 4 My company last night 
did not do me any harm; you may swear to that.’ 

‘ Ha! ha! ha! I was so delighted that you got the better of 
Moulder; a domineering party, isn’t he ? quite terrible ! Dor 
myself, I can’t put up with him sometimes.’ 

‘ I didn’t have to put up with him last night.’ 

4 No, no; it was very good, wasn’t it now ? very capital, indeed. 
All the same I wish you’d heard Busby give us “ Beautiful Venice, 
City of Song!” A charming voice has Busby; quite charming.’ 
And there was a pause for a minute or so, after which Mr. Kantwise 
resumed the conversation. 4 You’ll allow me to put you up one 
of those drawing-room sets ?’ he said. 

« Well, I am afraid not. I don’t think they are strong enough 

where there are children.’ 

* Dear, dear; dear, dear; to hear you say so, Mr. Dockwrath! 
Why, they are made for strength. They are the very things for 
children, because they don’t break, you know.’ 

‘ But they’d bend terribly.’ 

‘ By no means. They’re so elastic that they always recovers 
themselves. I didn’t show you that; but you might turn the backs 
of them chairs nearly down to the ground, and they will come 
straight again. You let me send you a set for your wife to look at. 
If she’s not charmed with them I’ll—I’ll—I’ll eat them. 

4 Women are charmed with anything,’ said Mr. Dockwrath. 6 A 
new bonnet does that.’ 

4 They know what they are about pretty well, as I dare say you 
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liave found out. I’ll send express to Sheffield and have a com¬ 
pletely new set put up for you.’ 

4 For twelve seventeen six, of course?* 

‘ Oh! dear no, Mr. Dockwrath. The lowest figure for ready 
money, delivered free, is fifteen ten.* 

4 I couldn’t think of paying more than Mrs. Mason.’ 

4 Ah! but that was a damaged set; it was, indeed. And she 
merely wanted it as a present for the curate’s wife. The table was 
quite sprung, and the music-stool wouldn’t twist.’ 

4 But you’ll send them to me new ?* & 

4 New from the manufactory ; upon my word we will.’ 

4 A table that you have never acted upon—have never shown off 
on; standing in the middle, you know ?’ 

4 Yes; upon my honour. You shall have them direct from the 
workshop, and sent at once; you shall find them in your drawing¬ 
room on Tuesday next.* 

4 We’ll say thirteen ten.’ 

4 I couldn’t do it, Mr. Dockwrath—’ And so they went on, bar¬ 
gaining half the way up to town, till at last they came to terms for 
fourteen eleven. 4 And a very superior article your lady will find 
them,’ Mr. Kantwise said as he shook hands with his new friend 
at parting. 

One day Mr. Dockwrath remained at home in the bosom of his 
family, saying all manner of spiteful things against Lady Mason, 
and on the next day he went up to town and called on Bound and 
Crook. That one day he waited in order that Mr. Mason might 
have time to write; but Mr. Mason had written on the very day 
of the visit to Groby Park, and Mr. Bound junior was quite ready 
for Mr. Dockwrath when that gentleman called. 

Mr. Dockwrath when at home had again cautioned his wife to 
have no intercourse whatever 4 with that swindler at Orley Farm,*' 
wishing thereby the more thoroughly to imbue poor Miriam with 
a conviction that Lady Mason had committed some fraud with 
reference to the will. 4 You had better say nothing about the 
matter anywhere ; d’ you hear ? People will talk ; all the world 
will be talking about it before long. But that is nothing to you. 
If people ask you, say that you believe that I am engaged in the 
case professionally, but that you know nothing further.’ As to all 
which Miriam of course promised the most exact obedience. But 
Mr. Dockwrath, though he only remained one day in Ham worth 
before he went to London, took care that the curiosity of his 
neighbours should be sufficiently excited. 

Mr. Dockwrath felt some little trepidation at the heart as he 
walked into the office of Messrs. Bound and Crook in Bedford Bow. 
Messrs. Bound and Crook stood high in the profession, and were 
men who in the ordinary way of business would have had no 
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personal dealings with such a man as Mr. Dockwrath. Had any 
such intercourse become necessary on commonplace subjects Messrs. 
Bound and Crook’s confidential clerk might have seen Mr. Dock- 
wrath, but even he would have looked down upon the Hamworth 
attorney as from a great moral height. But now, in the matter 
of the Orley Farm Case, Mr. Dockwrath had determined that he 
would transact business only on equal terms with the Bedford Bow 
people. The secret was his—of his finding; he knew the strength 
of his own position, and he would use it. But nevertheless he 
did tremble inwardly as he asked whether Mr. Bound was within;— 
or if not Mr. Bound, then Mr. Crook. 

There were at present three members in the firm, though the old 
name remained unaltered. The Mr. Bound and the Mr. Crook 
of former days were still working partners the very Bound and 
the very Crook who had carried on the battle on the part of 
Mr. Mason of Groby twenty years ago; but to them had been added 
another Mr. Bound, a son of old Bound, who, though his name did 
not absolutely appear in the nomenclature of the firm, was, as a 
working man, the most important person in it. Old Mr. Bound 
might now be said to be ornamental and communicative. He was a 
hale man of nearly seventy, who thought a great deal of his peaches 
up at Isleworth, who came to the office five times a week—not 
doing very much hard work, and who took the largest share in the 
profits. Mr. Bound senior had enjoyed the reputation of being a 
sound, honourable man, but was now considered by some to be not 
quite sharp enough for the practice of the present day. 

Mr. Crook had usually done the dirty work of the firm, having 
been originally a managing clerk; and he still did the same—in a 
small way. He had been the man to exact penalties, look after 
costs, and attend to any criminal business, or business partly crimi¬ 
nal in its nature, which might chance find its way to them. But 
latterly in all great matters Mr. Bound junior, Mr. Matthew Bound 

_hi s father was Richard—was the member of the firm on whom 

the world in general placed the greatest dependence. Mr. Mason’s 
letter had in the ordinary way of business come to him, although it 
had been addressed to his father, and he had resolved on acting on 
it himself. 

When Mr. Dockwrath called Mr. Bound senior was at Birming¬ 
ham, Mr. Crook was taking his annual holiday, and Mr. Bound 
junior was reigning alone in Bedford Bow. Instructions had been 
given to the clerks that if Mr. Dockwrath called he was to he 
shown in, and therefore he found himself seated, with much less 
trouble than he had expected, in the private room of Mr. Bound 
junior. He had expected to see an old man, and was therefore 
somewhat confused, not feeling quite sure that he was in company 
with one of the principals; but nevertheless, looking at the room, 
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and especially at the arm-chair and cai’pet, he was aware that the 
legal gentleman who motioned him to a seat could be no ordinary 
clerk. 

The manner of this legal gentleman was not, as Mr. Dockwrath 
thought, quite so ceremoniously civil as it might be, considering 
the important nature of the business to be transacted between 
them. Mr. Dockwrath intended to treat on equal terms, and so 
intending would have been glad to have shaken hands with his 
new ally at the commencement of their joint operations. But 
the man before him—a man younger than himself too—did not 
even rise from his chair. ‘ Ah! Mr. Dockwrath, 7 he said, taking 
up a letter from the table, ‘ will you have the goodness to sit 
down ?’ And Mr. Matthew Bound wheeled his own arm-chair 
towards the fire, stretching out his legs comfortably, and pointing 
to a somewhat distant seat as that intended for the accommodation 
of his visitor. Mr. Dockwrath seated himself in the somewhat 
distant seat, and deposited his hat upon the floor, not being as yet 
quite at home in his position; but he made up his mind as he did 
so that he would be at home before he left the room. 

‘ I find that you have been down in Yorkshire with a client 
of ours, Mr. Dockwrath,’ said Mr. Matthew Bound. 

‘ Yes, I have,’ said he of Ilamworth. 

* Ah! well—; you are in the profession yourself, I believe ?’ 

‘ Yes; 1 am an attorney.’ 

‘ Would it not have been well to have come to us first ?’ 

■ ‘No, I think not. I have not the pleasure of knowing your 
name, sir.’ 

6 My name is Bound—Matthew Bound.’ 

‘ I beg your pardon, sir; I did not know,’ said Mr. Dockwrath, 
bowing. It was a satisfaction to him to learn that he was closeted 
with a Mr. Bound, even if it were not the Mr. Bound. ‘ No, 
Mr. Bound, I can’t say that I should have thought of that. In the 
first place I didn’t know whether Mr. Mason employed any lawyer, 
and in the next-’ 

‘ Well, well; it does not matter. It is usual among the pro¬ 
fession ; but it does not in the least signify. Mr. Mason has written 
to us, and he says that you have found out something about that 
Orley Farm business.’ 

‘ Yes ; I have found out something. At least, I rather think so.’ 

‘ Well, what is it, Mr. Dockwrath ?’ 

‘ Ah! that’s the question. It’s rather a ticklish business, 
Mr. Bound: a family affair, as I may say.’ 

‘ Whose family ?’ 

‘To a certain extent my famity, and to a certain extent 
Mr. Mason’s family. I don’t know how far I should be justified 
in laying all the facts before you—wonderful facts they are too— 
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in an off-hand way like that. These matters have to he considered 
a great deal. It is not only the extent of the property. There is 
much more than that in it, Mr. Round. 

‘ If you don’t tell me what there is in it, I don’t see what we are 
to do. I am sure you did not give yourself the trouble of coming 
up here from Hamworth merely with the object of telling us that 
you are going to hold your tongue. 

« Certainly not, Mr. Round.’ 

« Then what did you come to say ?’ 

«May I ask you, Mr. Round, what Mr. Mason has told you with 

reference to my interview with him ?’ 

< Yes • I will read you a part of his letter—“ Mr. Dockwrath is of 
opinion’ that the will under which the estate is now enjoyed is 
absolutely a forgery.” I presume you mean the codicil, Mr. Dock- 

wrath V * 

4 Oh yes! the codicil of course.* 

« « And he has in his possession documents which I have not seen, 
hut which seem to me, as described, to go far to prove that this 
certainly must have been the case.” And then he goes on with a 
description of dates, although it is clear that he does not understand 
the matter himself—indeed he says as much. Now of course we must 
see these documents before we can give our client any advice.’ A 
certain small portion of Mr. Mason’s letter Mr. Round did then 
read, but he did not read those portions in which Mr. Mason 
expressed his firm determination to reopen the case against Lad}' 
Mason, and even to prosecute her for forgery if it were found that' 
he had anything like a fair chance of success in doing so. ‘ I know 
that you were convinced,’ he had said, addressing himself personally 
to Mr. Round senior, ‘ that Lady Mason was acting in good faith. 
I was always convinced of the contrary, and am more sure of it now 
than ever.’ This last paragraph, Mr. Round junior had not thought 
it necessary to read to Mr. Dockwrath. 

‘ The documents to which I allude are in reference to my confi¬ 
dential family matters; and I certainly shall not produce them 
without knowing on what ground I am standing.’ 

‘ Of course you are aware, Mr. Dockwrath, that we could compel 

you.* 

4 There, Mr. Bound, I must be allowed to differ.’ 

4 It won’t come to that, of course. If you have anything worth 
showing, you’ll show it; and if we make use of you as a witness, it 
must be as a willing witness.’ 

4 1 don’t think it probable that I shall be a witness in the matter 

at all.* . * . 

4 Ah, well; perhaps not. My own impression is that no case 

will be made out; that there will be nothing to hike before a jury.’ 
4 There again, I must differ from you, Mr. Bound.’ 
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* Oh, of course! I suppose the real fact is, that it is a matter of 
money. You want to be paid for what information you have got. 
That is about the long and the short of it; eh, Mr. Dockwrath?’ 

‘ I don't know what you call the long and the short of it, Mr. 
Round; or what may be your way of doing business. As a profes¬ 
sional man, of course I expect to be paid for my work ;—and I have 
no doubt that you expect the same.’ 

4 No doubt, Mr. Dockwrath; but—as you have made the com¬ 
parison, I hope you will excuse me for saying so—we always wait 
till our clients come to us.’ 

Mr. Dockwrath drew himself up with some intention of becoming 
angry; but he hardly knew how to carry it out; and then it might 
be a question whether anger would serve his turn. 4 Do you mean 
to say, Mr. Round, if you had found documents such as these, you 
would have done nothing about them—that you would have passed 
them by as worthless ?* 

4 I can’t say that till I know what the documents are. If I found 
papers concerning the client of another firm, I should go to that 
firm if I thought that they demanded attention.’ 

‘ I didn’t know anything about the firm;—how was I to know ?’ 

‘ Well! you know now, Mr. Dockwrath. As I understand it, our 
client has referred you to us. If you have any anything to say, 
we are ready to hear it. If you have anything to show, we are 
ready to look at it. If you have nothing to say, and nothing to 
show—’ 

4 Ah, but I have ; only—’ 

‘ Only you want us to make it worth your while. We might as 
well have the truth at once. Is not that about it ?’ 

4 1 want to see my way, of course.’ 

4 Exactly. And now, Mr. Dockwrath, I must make you under¬ 
stand that we don’t do business in that way.’ 

4 Then I shall see Mr. Mason again myself.’ 

4 That .you can do. He will be in town next week, and, as I 
believe, wishes to see you. As regards your expenses, if you can 
show us that you have any communication to make tha,t is worth 
our client’s attention, we will see that you are paid what you are 
out of pocket, and some fair remuneration for the time you may have 
lost;—not as an attorney, remember, for in that light we cannot 
regard you.’ 

4 1 am every bit as much an attorney as you are.’ 

‘No doubt; but you are not Mr. Mason’s attorney; and as long 
as it suits him to honour us with his custom, you cannot be so 
regarded.’ 

4 That’s as he pleases.’ 

4 No; it is not, Mr. Dockwrath. It is as he pleases whether he 
employs you or us ; but it is not as he pleases whether he employs 
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both on business of the same class. He may give us his confidence, 
or he may withdraw it.’ 

‘ Looking at the way the matter was managed before, perhaps the 
latter may be the better for him.’ 

‘ Excuse me, Mr. Dockwrath, for saying that that is a question 1 
shall not discuss with you/ 

Upon this Mr. Dockwrath jumped from his chair, and took up 
his hat. ‘ Good morning to you, sir,’ said Mr. Bound, without 
moving from his chair; ‘ I will tell Mr. Mason that you have declined 
making any communication to us. He will probably know your 
address—if he should want it/ 

Mr. Dockwrath paused. Was he not about to sacrifice substantial 
advantage to momentary anger ? Would it not be better that he 
should carry this impudent young London lawyer with him if it 
were possible ? ‘ Sir/ said he, ‘ I am quite willing to tell you all 

that I know of this matter at present, if you will have the patience 
hear it/ 

‘ Patience, Mr. Dockwrath ! Why I am made of patience. Sit 
down again, Mr. Dockwrath, and think of it/ 

Mr. Dockwrath did sit down again, and did think of it; and it 
ended in his telling to Mr. Bound all that he had told to Mr. Mason. 
As he did so, he looked closely at Mr. Bound's face, but there he 
could read nothing. ‘ Exactly/ said Mr. Bound. 4 The fourteenth 
of July is the date of both. I have taken a memorandum of that. 
A final deed for closing partnership, was it? I have got that down. 
John Kenneby and Bridget Bolster. I remember the names,—wit¬ 
nesses to both deeds, were they ? I understand; nothing about this 
other deed was brought up at the trial ? I see the point—such as it is. 
John Kennedy and Bridget Bolster1both believed to be living. 
Oh, you can give their address, can you? Decline to do so now? 
Very well; it does not matter. I think I understand it all now, 
Mr. Dockwrath ; and when we want you again, you shall hear from 
us. Samuel Dockwrath, is it? Thank you. Good moaning. If 
Mr. Mason wishes to see you, he will write, of course. Good day, 
Mr. Dockwrath/ 

And so Mr. Dockwrath went home, not quite contented with his 
day’s work. 
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hits, Pinto Quarts, 9s.; Capsuled, and Labelled with his Stamp and Signature, 

•WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, 

By most respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the British Empire. 

SOLE CONSIGNEES, 

ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, 

CAUTION._ Beware of unprincipled attempts to substitute inferior or worthless preparations. 


w.c. 










BENNETT’S PATENT CLOCKS, with Illuminated Hand*. 


WATCHES 
FREES, 


SAFE PER 
POST. 



5cu1ne^HBP^cuineas 

IN THE CREAT EXHIBITION,NM.CLASS X. 
j MANUFACTURER 
TO THE ADMIRALTY.THE ORDNANCE. 
THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY &THE QUEEN. 


U9 


« CQ 


Every Watch in the latest Style, and most carefully Finished. 


GOLD CASES AND JEWELLED. 

QUALITY. 

SILVER CASES AND JEWELLED. 

QUALITY. 

GENTLEMEN’S. 

Horizontal Construction, enamel 

dial, 4 holts iewellrd. 

Ditto, Kold dial and strong case . . 
Bennett’s Mi] erior London-made 
pai ent Lever, jewelled. 

LADIES’. 

Horizontal Construction, gold dial . 
Fatent Lever (Geneva) ...... 

Jitt<> (English), bijrhly-flnished . . 

A 

gs. 

10 

12 

17 

10 

12 

16 

B 

gs. 

8 

10 

14 

8 

10 

14 

C 

gs. 

6 

7 

12 

6 

8 

12 

GENTLEMENS. 

Horizontal Construction, sound and 

serviceable . 

Superior Lever (Geneva), 10 jewels . 
Bennett’s London-made Levers . . 
LADIES’. 

Horizontal Construction, neat and 
flat, beautifully engraved cases . . 

Superior Geneva Lever. 

Elegant silver dials, 10#. 6d. extra. 
Small London-mad** Levers . . . . 

A | B 
gs. gs. 

5 i 4 

7 6 

8 6 

5 4 

6 5 

7 6 

O 

gs. 

3 

5 

5 

S 

4 

5 


FOR MEDICAL MEN, Dead Seconds GOLD, 20Gs. ; SILVER. 12 Gs. 


Superior LEVER, with CHRONOMETER BALANCE—Gold, 27, 23, and 19 Gs. 

Bennett’s POCKET CHRONOMETER—Gold, 50 Gs.; Silver, 40 Gs. 
Every Watch skilfully Examined, Timed, and its Performance guaranteed. 

Post Office Orders , payable as under , will receive prompt attention. 

JOHN BENNETT, 

WATCH MANUFACTORY, 64 & 65, CHEAPSIDE, 

And at the City Observatory, 62, Ccrnhill, E.C. 
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Per doz. 
Table Spoons . 
1 o. Forks . . 
Di ssert Spoons 
Do. l orks . . 
Tea Spoons 
Soup Ladls each 
Gravy Spoons . 
1 Sauce Ladles . 

None are 
Genuine 
without the 1 
Corporate 
Mark, . 

•‘The sun."* 

© ©OOPOO^^ 

oSSS&SSfcS* 

/ Bo 

©000000*3 . 

Medium 
Plating. 1 

Plated - 

extra 

Strong. 

Fiddle. j 

BESSES* 

o_o^Ei 

Medium 
. Plating. 

H 

rr 

s 

_. M 05 Oi OJ E? ^ ? 
©t*M.tt.OOOO 

Plated 

extra 

Strong. 

p 

& 

c 

F* 

© o O O O O O S.X. — 

©SSSfcfcSS* 

£.ccLC_o.oe o ?! 

•SSS2S33* 

©oooooooP* 

Medium 

Plating. 

g? 

Plated 

extra 

Strong. 
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It 














































